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The words "nobody minded the King" are very significant: in a time of
crisis he was temporarily, as he was later to become permanently,
merely a pawn in the game. During the retreat from Salisbury he wrote
to Tyrconnel in Ireland in very despondent terms.

James returned to London on November 26, and was mortified to
find that Princess Anne had secretly left the capital the previous day
under the escort of the Bishop of London. Her husband, Prince George,
had left the royal camp at Andover during the retreat from Salisbury
and had joined William; there can be little doubt that these defections
were due to the influence of Churchill The King had a long session
with his Council a few hours after his arrival, and he summoned all the
temporal and spiritual peers who were in London to attend a meeting
the following day; nine bishops and thirty or forty temporal peers
attended. The intention of the meeting was to discuss a petition which
had been presented to the King ten days earlier when he was already
making final preparations for his journey to Salisbury. This petition
had been signed by nineteen peers, including six bishops, and was for a
free Parliament and a settlement of the military situation by negotiation.
Among the signatories there were no Catholics, and a large number of
peers, including Halifax and Nottingham, refused to sign the petition
because Rochester had signed it and because they regarded him as an
accomplice in some of the illegal acts of the reign, notably the institution
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. There were thus for the moment
three parties among those who still hoped to keep James on the throne,
the third party being the King's confidential advisers led by Petre and
Melfort, mainly Catholic, but including the Protestant Secretaries of
State, Middleton and Preston; these men were for no surrender, but
they were already (according to one authority) contemplating taking
James to France in their own custody.

James had already, before he received the petition, committed himself
by a statement that anyone who proposed an accommodation with
William was a traitor, and in spite of the defection of Cornbury he had
been still hopeful that his presence with the Army at Salisbury would
provide the necessary incentive for vigorous action. He had also (by
his own unconfirmed account) called together a number of military
officers who were in London, including Churchill and Grafton, and
received from them an assurance that they would fight loyally in his
Army. James was not easily accessible by petition, and this one was
presented to him at a time when he was preoccupied with his journey,
and it made him very angry: he adopted his customary attitude that
everyone who questioned the justice or wisdom of anything that he had
done was his enemy, and he reproached the bishops in that eleven days